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National Legislative Conference 


The President’s Informal Remarks to a Group of 140 
State Legislators Attending the Conference in 
Washington. Delivered March 30, 1973. 

Released March 31, 1973 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am interrupting the briefing 
simply to greet you, perhaps to make a couple of points 
that may put in perspective some of the things you are 
going to hear from the experts here, and also to thank you 
for coming to Washington on this occasion to give us the 
opportunity to talk to some future Members of the House 
and Senate of the United States. 

I am not recommending it, necessarily—[laughter]|— 
and I won’t be here perhaps—let me see, unless you run 
next time. 

First, I wanted to come by this meeting this morning to 
pay my respects to the State legislators. I have had the 
opportunity to talk to only two State legislatures, Iowa 
and South Carolina. I have had a few invitations to 
others, and I hope that during the balance of the 4 years 
I am here, I may be able to address some of the State 
legislatures. 

While you are here I do want to thank many of the 
State legislators. There are several who passed resolutions 
either in orn House or the other of the State legislature, 
and some concurrent resolutions, indicating support and 
appreciation for the peace agreement that we had reached 
on Vietnam. I think in that respect that while this is a 
group, as with all groups in this country, of Democrats 
and Republicans, we are all grateful that as I meet with 
you today, for the first time in 12 years there are no 
Americans stationed in Vietnam, and our POW’s are all 
on the way back, and we have peace with honor. 

Now last night I addressed some of these subjects in a 
national television broadcast. The details will be covered 
this morning. I will say only one thing about the Federal 
budget. It is a very big one, the largest in history. As far as 
the programs for domestic purposes, the total amount is 
twice the amount that I first submitted 4 years ago, so it is 
not a niggardly budget. 

_ There is a reasonable disagreement and an honest dis- 
agreement among Members of the House and Senate, 
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Republicans as well as Democrats, in many areas, feel 
that we ought to ask more. That is not unusual; that is 
always the case. You will hear the case for why we are 
asking for the amount that we are, overall $268 billion, 
and why going over that amount would lead to either a tax 
increase or a price increase or both, and why, therefore, 
we have to hold the line and hold it firmly in these areas. 

Enough of that particular point with regard to the 
overall amount. If you get into specific items, naturally 
you can question the expert here about this program or 
that one to see whether or not you think we are adequately 
funding them. You can also go into the matter of pri- 
orities. But one very significant point about this budget 
that has not gotten through yet adequately is in the area of 
what is called special revenue sharing. 

It is a bad term—a bad term because many have gotten 
the impression that special revenue sharing is really some- 
what the same as general revenue sharing. And conse- 
quently, the impression has gotten around that we are 
suggesting in this Administration that some of those areas 
where we have not gone forward with old programs that 
have not worked—and the Congress wants us to go for- 
ward—that we are saying to the States, and the counties, 
and the cities that supported general revenue sharing, 
“Look here, if you want to continue some of these pro- 
grams that we think on the merits should not be con- 
tinued, you can take it out of general revenue sharing.” 

Let me say one thing very clearly: We pledged to the 
States, and to the counties, and to the cities that general 
revenue sharing was new money. That pledge is being 
kept, and we are not suggesting to you that as far as any 
programs that we are discussing here today, if you want to 
take them despite the fact that we feel they should be dis- 
continued or sharply cut back for reasons on the merits, 
that you should therefore take it out of general revenue 
sharing. 

The special revenue sharing, of course, is something 
else again. It is rather, it seemed to me, appropriate for 
me to talk about it briefly in this room which is so full of 
history. 

The first President to live in this house, as you know, 
was not George Washington, but John Adams, and the 
plaque back here is about John Adams, and it might be 
interesting to read it because most of you who are here 
perhaps don’t get on the guided tours, and when you are 
on the guided tours they usually keep people away from 
anything they can pick up and carry away. [Laughter.] 
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What it says is that, “I pray heaven to bestow the best 
of blessings on this house, and all that shall inhabit it. May 
none but honest and wise men ever rule under this roof.” 

That was, incidentally, an inscription that was sug- 
gested by Mrs. Adams in the letter to John Adams, and it 
is the one that is in this historic State Dining Room where 
so many important people have been entertained over the 
years since that time. 

Now, I mention John Adams because as we think of 
him, the second President, and all of those that have fol- 
lowed and lived in this house, we get a sense of how we 
began. We get a sense of the Federal-State system, and we 
also understand how far we have come away from it. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether you take Adams, the 
Federalist, or Jefferson, the man who was the Democrat, 
or, as a matter of fact, he was first called a Republican, 
which shows you how things have changed. But, in any 
event, Jefferson, or Andrew Jackson, or John Quincy 
Adams, those deadly rivals, or up through the years even 
to the beginning of the 20th century, you will find that 
there was a deep belief in the federal system. There was a 
deep confidence in the responsibility and also the ability 
of State and local governments. 


Up until the 20th century, there was a feeling that 
Washington should respect that responsibility. We have 
gotten far away from it. I do not mean that that has all 
been wrong. I am not one that thinks that everything that 
happened in the thirties, during a time the United States 
was going through a traumatic experience economically, 
that everything that happened in the forties, and the 
fifties, and the sixties was wrong. 

We have found that as this country has grown, as its 
problems have become bigger, that many of these prob- 
lems can’t be handled by State legislatures in acting in- 
dependently. Sometimes we have to act as a nation, not 
simply in questions of war and peace, but in many ques- 
tions that had to do with government. 

This we understand. Republicans believe in this; Dem- 
ocrats believe in it. This does not divide us on party lines. 

But, on the other hand, as the pendulum sometimes 
swings too far in one direction, it can swing too far in 
another direction. What I think has happened is that as a 
result of the concentration of power in Washington, 
D.C.—concentration that was necessary to solve what 
appeared to be insurmountable national problems—we 
have found government and government getting bigger 
and bigger and bigger, and government in the State level, 
whereas it may be bigger dollar-wise, having less and less 
responsibility. We are trying to turn that around. 

In trying to turn that around, we are not turning away 
from the problems. We are turning to a better solution for 
the problems, and that gets to you. 


The really gut issue here on the special revenue sharing 
legislation that we are sending to Congress is not the 
amount, because as the experts will tell you, generally 


speaking, no State or local government will get less, and, 
as a matter of fact, most will get more under the special 
revenue sharing legislation included in our budget than 
you got previously for the amounts that are covered. 

But the real gut issue is who makes the decisions. Are 
they made by the Congress, are they made by the Presi- 
dent, are they made by people 3,000 miles away, or if you 
live in Alaska, 6,000 miles away from where you live, or 
are they made in the States and the counties and the cities? 


Now what we say is that those decisions with regard to 
the priorities on domestic programs should be made by 
the local governments, by the State governments. 

I have oversimplified. You can ask the question, but 
let me say the reasons that we believe this are several: 
First, we have confidence in State and local governments. 
Oh, if you read the editorials in some of our newspapers 
here, particularly in the East, you will find there is very 
little confidence in State and local governments. Believe 
me, you are the biggest crooks and incompetents that 
were ever in this room, if you were to read what some of 
them said. 


It depends though—there are plenty of crooks and 
incompetents, they say, in the Congress, or whatever the 
case might be—it depends on what you happen to be 
doing at that particular time. 

Let me say I never served in a State legislature—Cap 
Weinberger has—but I have known many State legisla- 
tors. They are honest, decent men and women, trying to 
do an honest and decent job. I know that. We have con- 
fidence in you. We believe that you ought to have more 
responsibility rather than less, and let me say one other 
thing: When you make a mistake nationally, it is a beaut, 
because it covers the whole country. Now, when you make 
a mistake even in a State as big as New York or Califor- 
nia, let alone a State like Nevada, or Wyoming, or Alaska, 
or Hawaii, or Iowa for that matter, it can still be very big, 
but it affects only that particular State. And then we can 
see whether or not in our trial and error system we want to 
try it in other areas. 


So, what I simply am saying here is, first, we believe in 
State and local responsibility. We have confidence in State 
legislatures and in State governments, and we believe the 
way to raise not only the quality, which all of you, of 
course, would like to do, but also to raise the confidence 
and the respect of the people in their State and local 
governments, is to give them not more money to spend, 
which you are going to get and will continue to get, who- 
ever is going to be in Washington here, but more decisions 
to make. 

You just simply don’t want to be the errand boys or 
the people down the line who will take the Federal grants 
and pass them out, just not the channels of communica- 
tion, but you ought to and you should have the respon- 
sibility and the right to make decisions as to how the 
sources of money that come from Washington—and we, 
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of course, should collect it, because we can collect it better 
at the national level. That is one thing the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do better than State governments— 
[(laughter|—-we have ways to get it that the State 
governments can’t use. 

But on the other hand, we feel that as far as the deci- 
sions are concerned, you ought to have the chance. 

Just let me close that section of my remarks by saying 
very simply this: Have your differences, and, I am sure, 
some of you will have specific items in this budget as to 
whether this program or that one or the other one should 
be funded at certain amounts. But make no mistake about 
the fundamental, revolutionary recommendation we have 
made with regard to special revenue sharing. It has to do 
with our whole federal system and, as we approach the 
200th birthday of this country, which comes in 1976, it 
seems to me that is a pretty good time to go back to funda- 
mental principles where those fundamental principles are 
still relevant to the problems we have today. 

I believe that the more men and women you can get 
in the process, making decisions, not simply people down 
the line who look to somebody up here in Washington to 
make all of the decisions and they just carry out the 
order—the more we can get more people making the 
decisions, the better it is going to be for this country. That 
is what we believe. It is a matter of philosophy; it is a pro- 
found belief. It is not a Democratic belief or Republican 
belief; it is an American principle, and it is that which I 
wish you to consider in your meeting today. 

My final point has to do with one that I covered last 
night in my remarks, but it has to do with priorities in the 
budget and particularly on defense. 

The easy way to talk about a budget is to say, “Look, 
my program is a good one, but that other fellow’s, take it 
out of his.” And particularly right now, there are those 
that say that, after all, we have had the trip to China, and 
we have had the agreements with the Russians, and the 
limitation of armaments, and we have ended the war in 
Vietnam. As many have suggested, this is perhaps a year 
of the greatest progress in reducing tensions in the world 
and working toward a world of peace that we have had 
since the end of World War II. In view of all of that 
progress, why don’t we cut the defense budget? And then 
with $10 or $15 or $20 billion we can get out of the 
defense budget, put it into the problems of the States, and 
the problems of our cities, and our problems at home? 

Let me say, there is nothing I would rather do more 
than to do that. There is nothing a President or a Gov- 
ernor dislikes more than to have to veto a spending bill. 
We know people like to get the dough. Why do we stop it? 

The reason we stop it, of course, is that as Harry 
Truman has in that desk of his, “The buck stops . . .”— 
where? The President’s desk, the Governor’s desk, and 
the rest. 

I am not, incidentally, trying to get you in a fight with 
your Governors. That is your problem. But I am simply 


saying, as far as we are concerned, we have to remember 
that in this whole area of priorities—and this is the point 
that I wish to make—in this whole area of priorities, we 
have considered the defense budget and the domestic 
budget. 

Let me simply say, our defense budget today, as far as 
its level of spending is concerned, takes the lowest percent- 
age of our GNP in 20 years. Our defense budget today, 
insofar as the level of spending is concerned, is no higher 
than it was 4 years ago, when you take out the inflation 
factor. 

However, as I indicated a few moments ago, our spend- 
ing for domestic programs is double what it was 4 years 
ago, so the priorities have been changed, and they should 
have been changed. 

How were we able to change them? Why have we had 
success in our new dialogue with the People’s Republic 
of China, in our new relations with the Russians? I will 
tell you why. It isn’t because Chou En-lai liked my hand- 
shake. And it isn’t because I particularly liked vodka. I 
don’t. I think it is a lousy drink. I don’t like champagne 
either. There are other things I do like, but not those two. 

The point I make is that it is simply because, when the 
President of the United States went to Peking, the gov- 
ernment that rules one-fourth of all of the people in the 
world, when the President of the United States, for the 
first time, went to Moscow, the government that rules 
one of the most powerful nations the world has ever seen 
in terms of nuclear power and so forth, he was received 
there, he was able to negotiate because he represented 
a nation that was strong and a nation that was respected. 

The day you send the President of the United States 
into the ring with a leader of any powerful country, as the 
leader of the second strongest nation in the world, then 
you are in deep trouble. 

Let me just put it quite directly in this way: A mutual 
reduction of arms in the world is our goal, whether it is a 
mutual reduction of forces in Europe or a mutual recuc- 
tion—limitation first and then reduction—of nuclear 
arms. But any program in which we reduce and the 
others stay high is not our goal, because when the United 
States is weaker and they are stronger, then the threat to 
peace in the world and freedom in the world is infinitely 
increased. 

How are you going to get a mutual reduction of arms? 
How are you going to get a mutual reduction of forces in 
Europe? 

Well, as I said last night, in any negotiation you can’t 
get something unless you have something to give. And so, 
rather than cutting our budget before we go into these 
historic negotiations this year, send the President of the 
United States there with an adequate defense budget, and 
then let us negotiate us both down. 


Let me put it quite bluntly: Look at the world today. 
Consider what the world would be like if the United 
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States were not the most powerful nation in the world. 
Oh, it would be mighty pleasant—we would have more 
money to spend in the cities, and the States, and many of 
the other programs that you would like. But, on the other 
hand, if we were not in this position of strength, it doesn’t 
mean that nobody else would be in that position. 

And as you look at the free world, there is no other free- 
world nation, as there used to be, that could be in that 
position. The British can’t do it; the French can’t do it; 
the Germans can’t do it; the Japanese can’t do it—even 
though they are all economically powerful countries—for 
reasons that we are aware and for different reasons in most 
instances. 

So you can see simply the proposition we are confronted 
with. What I have to do is to stand for an adequate strong 
defense budget, a budget which, as I say, is one that is a 
spare one and a lean one, but adequate to do the job. 

In order to negotiate with the super powers of the 
world, the Soviet Union, the super power of today, and 
the PRC, which will be the super power of the world, a 
great super power, 20 years from now—to negotiate with 
them, the United States must be in a position of strength 
and not of weakness. 

I will simply close by saying that the remarks that I 
have made have not intended to be directed against the 
Congress; they are not. They are not intended to be par- 
tisan in any sense of the word, because Democrats as well 
as Republicans think of the country first and certainly of 
their party second when these great issues of war and 
peace are involved. 

But I will only say this: That, looking to the future, 
we need your support not only for programs that will 
make government more responsive—and that is why 
special revenue sharing is important—that will improve 
its quality—that is why you are important in your listen- 
ing to this briefing. But we also need, at this critical time, 
not to fool ourselves by saying, now that we have had a 
great year of progress in the areas of peace, we can cut 
back, we can relax, and then put the money into the do- 
mestic programs that we would all like to put it in. 

Let me tell you, the day that I can tell the American 
people that we can safely cut our defense budget, believe 
me, I will be in the pack leading it. But I intend, as long 
as I am in this office, to maintain the strength of the 
United States until others bring their strength down 
too. When I leave this office, I want to leave it with 
respect for the President of the United States, whoever he 
is, for the office of the Presidency, and respect for the 
strength of the United States undiminished, because it is 
that strength that is the world’s best guardian of peace 
and freedom. 


NOTE: The President greeted the legislators at 10 a.m. in the State 
Dining Room at the White House where they were attending a 
briefing on domestic policy by Administration officials. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 
for John Ford 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Medal 
To Mr. Ford at the American Film Institute’s Awards 
Dinner in Beverly Hills, California, With Mr. Ford’s 
Response. March 31, 1973 


Mr. and Mrs. Ford, all of our distinguished guests to- 
night: 

As most of you know, I have made many speeches in my 
life. I have never had a harder act to follow. 

It was, however, not an act, because everything we 
have heard tonight was from the heart. And as I, with 
you, enjoyed this program, I thought that Mr. Ford 
would want me to say that tonight we honor a man. We 
think of him as a great man, one of the geniuses of his 
profession. But I think he would want me to say, speaking 
for all of the American people, we honor a great profes- 
sion, all of the people in the motion picture profession. 
Thank you very much. 

As we saw some of the excerpts from the great Ford 
motion pictures, we thought of what motion pictures 
have meant to us in this country and in the world. It is 
very easy to generalize with regard to what a motion pic- 
ture or any kind of entertainment should be, any kind of 
theater. I would put it very simply this way: 

It must be everything. Sometimes there is a need for us 
to laugh and sometimes there is a need for us to cry. 
Sometimes we must be happy, and sometimes we must be 
sad. Sometimes we need to be inspired; other times we 
need to escape. And always we need to be reminded of 
the greatness of our Nation. We need also to be reminded 
of the fact that we can be something bigger than our- 
selves. And so on the screen we see the great actors, the 
great stories, all made possible by great directors and 
producers. 

I am an unabashed movie fan. I think I have seen vir- 
tually all of the 140 movies, and I am grateful to all of 
you in Hollywood in this great profession for making us 
first in the world in motion pictures and conveying 
through American motion pictures to the world what I 
believe is a complete picture of America and a good pic- 
ture of America, because that is what you have done. 

I now come to my part in the program and a tribute 
to Mr. Ford. I have noted tonight that he has been 
characterized in several different ways. Some have called 
him “Boss,” and others have called him “Jack,” and most 
have called him “Pappy.” But there was one term that I 
did not like. They called him a rear admiral. John Ford 
was never “rear,” and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, for the balance of this evening, John Ford 
is a full admiral. 


The second part of my presentation is one that gives 
me great honor. The President of the United States 
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always, and as it should be in a free country, has to take 
positions and make speeches from time to time in which 
there is a difference of opinion among our people. How- 
ever, there are rare occasions, and this is one of them, 
when he speaks for all of the people. It used to be said in 
American politics, “As Maine goes, so goes the Nation,” 
and in 1932 that proved not to be true. But tonight, as 
this son of Maine goes, so goes the Nation. It isn’t just a 
landslide; it is unanimous for John Ford. 

Therefore, I tonight speak for all of the American 
people, for millions of people around this world, who 
respect and appreciate his genius, because John Ford is 
one who, by what he has done, has earned the respect of 
not only his countrymen, but of others throughout the 
world. 

There is little that I can add to the citation that I will 
read to you in a moment, except to say that we can present 
to him only the highest civilian award that can be pre- 
sented in this country, and its name is one that is very 
appropriate, because John Ford passionately loves free- 
dom. John Ford, in his works, has depicted freedom in 
all of its profound depths, in all of its aspects to all of the 
world, and John Ford has fought for freedom, and for 
that reason it is appropriate that tonight, on behalf of 
all of the American people, he receives the Medal of Free- 
dom. I now read the citation: 

“The President of the United States of America awards 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom to John Ford. In the 
annals of American film, no name shines more brightly 
than that of John Ford. Director and film maker for 
more than half a century, he stands preeminent in the 
crowd, not only as a creator of individual films of sur- 
passing excellence, but as a master among those who 


transformed the early motion pictures into a compelling 
new art form that developed in America and swept the 
world. As an interpreter of the nation’s heritage, he left 
his personal stamp indelibly imprinted on the conscious- 
ness of whole generations, both here and abroad. In his 
life and in his work, John Ford represents the best in 
American films, and the very best in America.” 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, sir. 

As Captain Jeremiah Denton said—I hope I get 
through with this; I am about ready to bust out in cry- 
ing—as Captain Denton said as he set foot for the first 
time in many years on continental American soil, “I am 
stunned and bewildered at this reception.” He ended 
with “God bless America.” I quote his words with feeling. 

There are some people in this world who don’t think 
that we movie folks have any religion, but a glance around 
this distinguished audience is living refutation of that 
nonsense. 


In a recent telephone conversation with the President, 
he said, ““What is your reaction to the prisoners coming 
home?” I said, “Frankly, sir, I broke down and blubbered 
and cried like a baby. Then I reached for my rosary and 
said a few decades of the beads and I uttered a short 
fervent prayer, not an original prayer, but one spoken in 
millions of American homes today. It is a simple prayer, 
simply, ‘God bless Richard Nixon.’ ” 

Thank you. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:37 p.m. at the first annual awards 


dinner of the American Film Institute at the Beverly Hilton Hotel, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


At the dinner, George Stevens, Jr., Director of the American Film 
Institute, presented the Institute’s first annual “Life Achievement 


Award” to John Ford for his fundamental contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the art of film. 





VISIT OF PRESIDENT NGUYEN VAN THIEU OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


Exchange of Remarks Betweeen President Nixon and President Thieu at the 


Welcoming Ceremony at the Western White House. April 2, 1973 


PreswenT Nixon. Mr. President, all of our distinguished guests, and 
ladies and gentlemen: 

Mr. President, this is the fifth time that I have had the honor and 
pleasure of meeting with you, but for the first time I am honored to wel- 
come you in my native land, in my native State, and here at my home. 

As we welcome you today, we think back to the times we have met 
before. Particularly I think of the time that we first met as heads of state 
at Midway, 4 years ago. On that occasion, you said after our meeting that 
you looked forward to the time when we could meet not for the purpose 
of discussing the conduct of war, but for the purpose of discussing the 
building of peace, and now, today, that day has come. 
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There are, of course, difficulties in building a peace after 25 years 
of war have torn your country apart. But, on the other hand, when we 
compare the situation today to what it was 4 years ago at Midway when 
we met, we see the progress that has been made toward that goal. On that 
day, when there were over half a million Americans fighting side by side 
with your people, we now find that all the American forces have returned, 
and the people of Vietnam have the strength to defend their own inde- 
pendence and their right to choose their government in the years ahead. 


We know that this would not have been possible without the courage 
and also the leadership that you have displayed in providing an example 
for the people of your country, and the courage that they have exempli- 
fied, and the sacrifices they have made. 


Now, as we meet today for 2 days of meetings, we meet to work 
toward the building of peace, a peace for your land which has suffered so 
much, and your people who have suffered so much, and a peace, as it is 
built there, which can contribute to lasting peace in the world. 

I would say simply, as we conclude, that the name of our house here 
is Casa Pacifica, which means House of the Pacific, and also House of 
Peace, and we hope from this day, as a result of our talks, will come great 
steps forward in building the lasting peace, the real peace that we have 
fought together for, and that now we want all of our people to live for. 

Thank you. 

PrEsmENT TuHiEv. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, ladies and gentlemen: 


Thank you very much, Mr. President, for this warm welcome and for 
your very kind words. Mrs. Thieu and I are very happy to come here today 
to this beautiful land of freedom and prosperity. We appreciate most 
especially your hospitality. 

I find it very significant that the discussions which I will soon hold 
with you on this visit, which will establish the new basis for the coopera- 
tion between the United States and Vietnam, following the Vietnam 
peace agreement, are to be held in the Western White House on the 
Pacific Coast, because both the United States and Vietnam belong to the 
same community of nations bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

History has proved that there can be no solid peace in the world 
unless there is peace and stability in the Pacific area. History has also 
shown that for the Pacific Ocean to deserve its peaceful name, courage 
and tenacity are as important today as they were to the navigators who 
first sailed across this vast ocean centuries ago. 

Mr. President, over 3 years ago, when we met at Midway, at a time 
when the Vietnam War was raging, we laid down together the founda- 
tions for a promising solution to the Vietnam conflict that came to be 
known as the Vietnamization. Today, while over 300,000 American troops 
still stay in Europe to bolster the defense of Western Europe, more than 
a quarter century after World War II was over, we, in Vietnam, are 
proud that, thanks to your help, the Vietnamese defense force was able 
to repel an all-out Communist invasion last year, at a time when American 
ground troops had been withdrawn. 

This made possible a peace with honor, whereby the Communist 
aggressors, in the Paris agreement last January, had to recognize for- 
mally the right of self-determination of the people of South Vietnam 
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and the principle that the problems we will solve in North Vietnam are 
to be solved by peaceful means, without coercion and annexation. 

While the road to lasting peace is still an arduous one, a new page 
has been turned with the conclusion of the Paris agreement, and I look 
forward to having fruitful conversation with you, Mr. President, on 
the various aspects of the relation between our two countries in this 
new context. 


I earnestly hope that the joint efforts of our two governments would 
lead to a consolidation of peace in Indochina and a new era of constructive 
cooperation in peace among all parties concerned. I avail myself on this 
occasion to express to you, Mr. President, and through you to the Ameri- 
can people, the heartfelt gratitude of the Vietnamese Government and 
people for the generous assistance of your government and the noble 
contribution of the American nation to our long efforts to defend and 
preserve freedom for Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m., P.s.t., at the Western White House, San 
Clemente, Calif., where President Nguyen Van Thieu was given a formal welcome 
with full military honors. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 





The District of Columbia 
Budget Message 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Budget for the District of Columbia, Fiscal Year 
1974. April 2, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today transmitting for your consideration the 
budget of the District of Columbia for fiscal year 1974, 
together with a supplementary budget request covering 
necessary additional expenses for fiscal year 1973. 

These budget proposals reflect views expressed by citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia at City Council budget 
hearings and have been examined by the Mayor and the 
City Council in accordance with their responsibilities 
under Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1967. The Office of 
Management and Budget has also reviewed these pro- 
posals as specified in the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1970. 

As a result of prudent and effective fiscal management 
on the part of the municipal government, this 1974 
budget will provide adequately for District needs during 
the coming year without requiring either additional Fed- 
eral funds or increased city revenue. The fiscal year 1974 
proposals call for the expenditure of $841.2 million in 
operating funds and $150 million in capital funds. 

Timely Congressional action last year on the District’s 
1973 budget was of great assistance to city officials in 


planning and executing sound programs to serve the 
people of Washington. I urge the Congress again to act 
expeditiously on the District budget for 1974. 
RicHarp Nrxon 
The White House, 
April 2, 1973. 


NOTE: The text of the message was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Visit of President Nguyen Van Thieu of 
the Republic of Vietnam 


Exchange of Remarks Between President Nixon and 
President Thieu at Departure Ceremonies at the 
Western White House. April 3, 1973 


Preswent Nixon. Mr. President and ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 

As our joint communiqué indicates, President Thieu 
and I have had very constructive talks with regard 
to how we shall work together in the years ahead, working 
for the program of peace which we now hope will all be 
the wave of the future, not only for the Republic of Viet- 
nam, but for all of the countries in Indochina. 

Mr. President, we have been allies in a long and difficult 
war, and now you can be sure that we stand with you as 
we continue to work together to build a lasting peace. 

This is a great goal for our two peoples, and I am very 
happy that we could have had these extended talks in 
developing programs that will achieve that goal. 
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We wish you well as you go on to Washington and as 
you return to your own country, and we look forward to 
the time when we shall meet again. 

PRESIDENT TuiEv. Ladies and gentlemen, I am very 
happy to have a few minutes with you on the conclusion 
of this meeting with President Nixon. As you know 
already, the two main purposes of my visit here are to 
thank in person the American people for the generous 
and disinterested assistance given to us during the past 
difficult years, and, secondly, to have an opportunity to 
discuss with President Nixon about what needs to be done 
in view of consolidating the peace in Vietnam and in 
Southeast Asia. 

As I said earlier in my arrival statement, my visit here 
marks at the same time an end and a beginning—an 
end to a very difficult period of time during which our two 


countries have endeavored to preserve freedom for the 
Vietnamese people, and a beginning in the sense that the 
newly achieved peace in Vietnam will be the starting 
point of what President Nixon calls a generation of peace 
for the whole world. 

I had during these two days very thorough and cordial 
conversations with President Nixon, which I am sure will 
help lay the foundation of lasting peace in our part of the 
world and of a fruitful cooperation between the American 
and Vietnamese people in the postwar period. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

I look forward to seeing you again, President Nixon. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. on the grounds of his 
residence in San Clemente, Calif. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 





VISIT OF PRESIDENT NGUYEN VAN THIEU 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


Joint Communiqué by President Nixon and President Thieu Following Their 
Meetings at the Western White House. April 3, 1973 


The President of the United States, Richard M. Nixon, and the 
President of the Republic of Vietnam, Nguyen Van Thieu, met for two 
days of discussions in San Clemente at the outset of President Thieu’s 
official visit to the United States. Taking part in these discussions on the 
United States side were the Secretary of State, William P. Rogers; the 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, Henry A. Kis- 
singer; the Ambassador of the United States to the Republic of Vietnam, 
Ellsworth Bunker; the Ambassador-designate of the United States to the 
Republic of Vietnam, Graham Martin; and other officials. On the side of 
the Republic of Vietnam the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Tran Van Lam; 
the Minister of Economy, Pham Kim Ngoc; the Minister of Finance, 
Ha Xuan Trung; the Special Assistant to the President for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Nguyen Phu Duc; the Vietnamese Ambassador to the United 
States, Tran Kim Phuong, and other officials also participated in the 
discussions. 

The discussions were held in a very cordial atmosphere appropriate 
to the enduring relationship of friendship which exists between the gov- 
ernments of the Republic of Vietnam and the United States. The two 
Presidents discussed the course of U.S.-Vietnamese relations since their 
meeting at Midway Island on June 8, 1969 and the postwar relationship 
between the two countries. They reached full consensus in their views. 

President Nixon and President Thieu reviewed the progress that has 
been made in economic, political and defense affairs in Vietnam since the 
Midway meeting. President Nixon expressed gratification with the 
proficiency of South Vietnam’s armed forces and noted their effective 
and courageous performance in halting the invasion launched by North 
Vietnam on March 30, 1972. The President also expressed satisfaction 
with the development of political institutions and noted the political 
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stability that has prevailed in South Vietnam in recent years. President 
Thieu reaffirmed his determination to assure social and political justice 
for the people of South Vietnam. 


The two Presidents expressed their satisfaction at the conclusion of 
the Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, 
as well as the Act of the International Conference on Vietnam which 
endorsed this Agreement. They asserted the determination of their two 
governments to implement the provisions of the Agreement scrupulously. 
They also affirmed their strong expectation that the other parties signa- 
tory to the Agreement would do the same in order to establish a lasting 
peace in Vietnam. The two Presidents expressed their appreciation to 
the other members of the international community who helped in achiev- 
ing the Agreement and particularly to the four member governments of 
the International Commission of Control and Supervision whose repre- 
sentatives are observing its implementation. They consider that the Inter- 
national Commission, acting in cooperation with the Four Parties to the 
Agreement, is an essential element in the structure of restoring peace to 
Vietnam and expressed their determination to further encourage the most 
effective and objective possible supervision of the Agreement. 


President Nixon informed President Thieu of his great interest in 
the meetings between representatives of the two South Vietnamese parties 
which are currently taking place in France in an effort to achieve an in- 
ternal political settlement in South Vietnam. President Thieu said that 
his government is resolved at these meetings to achieve a settlement which 
will fully insure the right of self-determination by the South Vietnamese 
people in accordance with the Agreement on Ending the War. President 
Thieu expressed his earnest desire for a reconciliation among the South 
Vietnamese parties which will fulfill the hopes of the South Vietnamese 
people for peace, independence, and democracy. 

Both Presidents, while acknowledging that progress was being made 
toward military and political settlements in South Vietnam, nevertheless 
viewed with great concern infiltrations of men and weapons in sizeable 
numbers from North Vietnam into South Vietnam in violation of the 
Agreement on Ending the War, and considered that actions which would 
threaten the basis of the Agreement would call for appropriately vigorous 
reactions, They expressed their conviction that all the provisions of the 
Agreement, including in particular those concerning military forces and 
military supplies, must be faithfully implemented if the cease-fire is to be 
preserved and the prospects for a peaceful settlement are to be assured. 
President Nixon stated in this connection that the United States views 
violations of any provision of the Agreement with great and continuing 
concern. 

Both Presidents also agreed that there could be lasting peace in 
Vietnam only if there is peace in the neighboring countries. Accordingly 
they expressed their earnest interest in the achievement of a satisfactory 
implementation of the cease-fire agreement reached in Laos on February 
21. They expressed their grave concern at the fact that Article 20 of the 
Agreement which calls for the unconditional withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Laos and Cambodia has not been carried out. They agreed 
that this Article should be quickly implemented. 


In assessing the prospects for peace throughout Indochina the two 
Presidents stressed the need for vigilance on the part of the governments 
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in the Indochinese states against the possibility of renewed Communist 
aggression after the departure of United States ground forces from South 
Vietnam. They stressed the fact that this vigilance will require the con- 
tinued political, economic, and military strength of the governments and 
nations menaced by any renewal of this aggressive threat. Because of their 
limited resources, the nations of the region will require external assistance 
to preserve the necessary social and economic stability for peaceful 
development. 

In this context, President Thieu affirmed the determination of the 
Vietnamese people and the Government to forge ahead with the task of 
providing adequate and timely relief to war victims, reconstructing dam- 
aged social and economic infrastructures, and building a strong and viable 
economy, so that the Vietnamese nation can gradually shoulder a greater 
burden in the maintenance of peace and the achievement of economic 
progress for its people. The two Presidents agreed that in order to attain 
the stated economic goals as quickly as possible, the Republic of Vietnam 
will need grea*er external economic assistance in the initial years of the 
post war era. President Nixon reaffirmed his wholehearted support for the 
endeavors of post war rehabilitation, reconstruction and development of 
the Republic of Vietnam. He informed President Thieu of the United 
States intention to provide adequate and substantial economic assistance 
for the Republic of Vietnam during the remainder of this year and to seek 
Congressional authority for a level of funding for the next year sufficient 
to assure essential economic stability and rehabilitation for that country 
as it now moves from war to peace. He recognized that the economic 
development and self-sufficiency of South Vietnam depend to a significant 
extent on its ability to promote and attract foreign investment. He also 
expressed his intention to seek Congressional support for a longer range 


program for the economic development of South Vietnam now that the 
war has ended. 


The two Presidents expressed their earnest hope that other nations 
as well as international institutions will act promptly on a positive and 
concerted program of international assistance to the Republic of Vietnam. 


They also agreed that consultations should soon be held in this regard with 
all interested parties. 


The two Presidents expressed hope that the implementation of the 
Agreement on Vietnam would permit a normalization of relations with all 
countries of Southeast Asia. They agreed that this step and a regional 
reconstruction program will increase the prospects of a lasting peace in 
the area. 

President Nixon discussed the future security of South Vietnam in 
the context of the Nixon Doctrine. The President noted that the assump- 
tion by the Republic of Vietnam of the full manpower requirements for 
its own defense was fully in keeping with his doctrine. He affirmed that 
the United States for its part, expected to continue, in accordance with 
its Constitutional processes, to supply the Republic of Vietnam with the 
material means for its defense consistent with the Agreement on Ending 
the War. 

President Thieu asked President Nixon to convey to the American 
people and particularly to families bereaved by the loss of loved ones, the 
deep and abiding appreciation of the people of South Vietnam for the 
sacrifices made on their behalf and the assistance given to the Republic 
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of Vietnam in its long struggle to maintain its freedom and preserve its 


right of self-determination. 


Prior to the departure of President Thieu for Washington to continue 
his official visit to the United States, both Presidents agreed that through 
the harsh experience of a tragic war and the sacrifices of their two peoples 
a Close and constructive relationship between the American and the South 
Vietnamese people has been developed and strengthened. They affirmed 
their full confidence that this association would be preserved as the foun- 
dation of an honorable and lasting peace in Southeast Asia. 

President Thieu expressed his gratitude for the warm hospitality 
extended to him and his party by President Nixon. 


NOTE: The joint communiqué was released at San Clemente, Calif. 





Vocational Rehabilitation Bill 


Statement by the President on the Sustaining by the 
Senate of His Veto of S.7. April 3, 1973 


The action of the Senate in voting to sustain my veto 
of the first budget-breaking spending bill of 1973 is a 
resounding victory for the American taxpayer. 

If passed into law, the excessive and unwise Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1972 which the Senate has now helped defeat 
would have opened the dikes to a flood of additional over- 
spending bills. These bills could have exceeded our budgets 
by as much as $50 billion between now and 1975. Amer- 
ica’s consumers, wage earners, and taxpayers would be 
forced to foot the bill for that spending spree, in the form 
of a heavy tax increase or a new surge of inflation. 

But now, because enough Senators had enough courage 
to stand up against the big spenders in defense of the aver- 
age American’s pocketbook, the tide in this battle of the 
budget is running in the people’s favor. 

I hope that millions of Americans will express their 
thanks and their support to those Senators and Congress- 
men who are holding the line against runaway spending. 
There will be other tough decisions to make before this 
battle is won, and as we face each test, I look forward 
to continued cooperation with this outstanding group of 
responsible legislators who voted to sustain my veto. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Consumer Product Safety Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Four 
Members of the Commission. April 4, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to 
nominate four persons to be Commissioners of the Con- 


sumer Product Safety Commission, for the terms 
indicated. 


For a term of 3 years: 
Ricuarp O. Smmpson, of Mill Valley, Calif., Acting Assistant Secre- 


tary of Commerce for Science and Technology 
For a term of 4 years: 


Lawrence M. Kusuner, of Gaithersburg, Md., Acting Director, 
National Bureau of Standards 

For a term of 6 years: 

Constance E. Newman, of Washington, D.C., Director of VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America), ACTION 

For a term of 7 years: 


BarBaRA HACKMAN FRANKLIN, of New York, N.Y., Staff Assistant 
for Executive Manpower, the White House 

The President also announced that upon his confirma- 
tion by the Senate he would designate Mr. Simpson as 
Chairman of the Commission for the duration of his 
term as a member. The Commission is to elect its own 
Vice Chairman annually. The Commissioners will serve 
terms of 7 years after the staggered terms of the initial 
appointees have expired. 

The Consumer Product Safety Commission was 
created by the Consumer Product Safety Act of 1972 
(Public Law 92-573) as a five-member, bipartisan, in- 
dependent Commission. The purposes of the Commission 
are to: protect the public against unreasonable risks of 
injury associated with consumer products; assist con- 
sumers in evaluating the comparative safety of consumer 
products; develop uniform safety standards for consumer 
products, and to minimize conflicting State and local 
regulations; and promote research and investigation into 
the causes and prevention of product-related deaths, ill- 
nesses, and injuries. 

Richard O. Simpson has been Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Science and Technology since 
June 1972, and has been Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Product Standards since December 1969. From 1965 to 
1969, he was with the Rucker Co., in Oakland, Calif., 
and prior to that was with the Pacific Ordnance and 
Electronics Co., San Francisco, Calif., which he founded 
in 1956. Mr. Simpson was born in Independence, Mo., 
on March 7, 1930. After serving in the U.S. Navy from 
1948 to 1952, he received his B.S.E.E. from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley in 1956. He is married and 
has five children. 
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Lawrence M. Kushner has been Acting Director of 
the Bureau of Standards since May 1972 and has been 
Deputy Director since May 1969. He has been with the 
National Bureau of Standards since December 1948. 
Mr. Kushner was born in New York, N.Y., on Septem- 
ber 20, 1924. He was graduated from Queens College 
(B.S., 1945) and Princeton University (A.M., 1947, and 
Ph. D., 1949). He is married and has two children. 

Constance E. Newman has been Deputy Associate 
Director for VISTA and Anti-Poverty Programs since 
October 1971. Before becoming head of VISTA, she 
was with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from 1969 to 1971, serving as Special Assistant 
to the Secretary. Mrs. Newman was born in Chicago, 
Ill., on July 8, 1935. She holds a B.A. degree from Bates 
College and a B.S.L. degree from the University of 
Minnesota. She is married to Theodore Newman. 

Barbara Hackman Franklin has been Staff Assistant 
for Executive Manpower on the White House Staff since 
April 1971. She came to the White House from New 
York, N.Y., where she was assistant vice president of the 
First National City Bank. From 1964 to 1969 she worked 
for the Singer Company as manager of environmental 
analysis. Mrs. Franklin was born in Lancaster, Pa., on 
March 19, 1940. She was a 1962 honor graduate of 
Pennsylvania State University and received her M.B.A. 
degree from the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business in 1964. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


National Commission for Industrial 
Peace 


Executive Order 11710. April 4, 1973 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and pursuant to the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970, as amended, the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, and section 301 of title 3 of the United 
States Code, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. There is hereby established a National 
Commission for Industrial Peace (hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission ). 


Sec. 2. The Commission shall consist of a Chairman 
to be appointed by the President, and such members 
representing labor, management, and the public at large 
as the President may, from time to time, appoint. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall explore methods by 
which labor and management may best reconcile their 
differences through the collective bargaining process con- 
sistent with the public interest in the outcome of negotia- 
tions; investigate means by which the Government may 
be most helpful in achieving this goal; encourage labor 


and management representatives in particular industries 
or sectors to develop and implement procedures to facili- 
tate resolution of disputes and constructive bargaining in 
the public interest; and make recommendations to the 
President concerning these and related matters. 

(b) The Commission shall establish additional labor- 
management-public advisory panels with respect to par- 
ticular sectors of the economy to provide special expertise 
to the Commission and to develop programs in these 
particular sectors. 

(c) The Commission shall convene at the call of the 
Chairman or the President or the President’s designee. 

Sec. 4. The Department of Labor, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Cost of Living Council, to the extent 
permitted by law, shall provide support and technical 
assistance for the Commission; and the Department of 
Labor shall perform such other functions with respect to 
the Commission as may be required by the provisions of 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act (Public Law 92- 
463 ; 86 Stat. 770). 

Sec. 5. To assist the Commission, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the Chairman and 
the Director of the Cost of Living Council, and the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
shall be ex officio members available to the Commission 
for advice and consultation. 

Sec. 6. The President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy is hereby abolished and Executive 
Order No. 10918 of February 16, 1961, is revoked. 

RIcHARD NIxoNn 
The White House, 

April 4, 1973. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register 11:01 am., 
April 9, 1973] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was released in San Clemente, 
Calif. 

For the announcement of the appointment of the Chairman and 10 
members of the Commission, see the following item. 


National Commission for Industrial 
Peace 


Announcement of Appointment of Chairman and 10 
Members of the Commission. April 4, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 11 
persons as members of the Commission for Industrial 
Peace. They are: 


Davw L. Cote, of Paterson, N.J., labor arbitrator and mediator, and 
partner in the law firm of Cole, Berman and Garth, Paterson, 


LW. a of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the United Steelworkers 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank Firzsimmons, of Washington, D.C., general president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, Washington, D.C. 
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Paut HA Lt, of Westwood, N.J., president of the Seafarer’s Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Grorce Meany, of Bethesda, Md., president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Lzeonarp Woopcock, of Detroit, Mich., president of the Interna- 
tional Union cf United Automobile, Aerospace, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, Detroit, Mich. 

SterHen BecuTEL, Jr., of Piedmont, Calif., president of Bechtel 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Epwarp Carter, of Los Angeles, Calif., chairman of the board of 

Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., Los Angeles. 

R. Heats Larry, of Mt. Lebanon, Pa., vice chairman of the board 
of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James Rocue, of Bloomfield Hills, Mich., member of the board of 
directors of General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

Wa ter Wriston, of New York, N.Y., chairman of First National 
City Bank, New York, N.Y. 

The President also announced the designation of 
Mr. Cole as Chairman of the Commission for Industrial 
Peace. The Commission was created today by Executive 
order. 


NOTE: The announcement was released in San Clemente, Calif. 
For the text of the Executive order establishing the Commission, 
see the preceding item. 


Disaster Assistance for Georgia 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following Severe 
Flooding and Tornadoes. April 4, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Georgia as a result of severe flooding and torna- 
does, beginning on March 16, which caused serious and 
widespread damage to public and private property. The 
President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in 
relief and recovery efforts in areas stricken by storms and 
flooding in mid-March and by the devastating tornadoes 
of March 31. 


In his request for major disaster assistance, Georgia 
Governor Jimmy Carter advised the President that pre- 
liminary estimates of damage to public facilities, homes, 
and business concerns exceed $118 million. Four com- 
munities—Conyers, Monroe, Athens, and Jonesboro—as 
well as other areas of five counties, sustained heavy dam- 
age due to the March 31 tornadoes. More than 1,300 
families suffered damage or losses. Federal disaster as- 
sistance from the President’s Disaster Relief Fund will 
consist primarily of disaster unemployment assistance, 
temporary housing, debris clearance, and repairs to roads, 
bridges, and public utilities damaged by the flooding and 
tornadoes. Low-interest rate disaster loans will be made 
available by the Small Business Administration. 

Federal relief activities in Georgia will be coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
under the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. 


Disaster assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 4 
(Atlanta) office have been in the area working under 
William C. McMillen, Regional Director. Mr. McMillen 
will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to 
work with the State in providing Federal disaster as- 
sistance under Public Law 91-606. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Rural Water and Sewer Grant Program 


The President’s Veto Message to the House of 
Representatives Returning H.R. 3298 Without 
His Approval. April 5, 1973 


To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning today without my approval H.R. 3298, 
an act to restore the rural water and sewer grant program 
which was terminated earlier this year. 

My recent budget proposals to the Congress reflect the 
results of an intensive effort to identify Federal programs 
that should be reformed, cut back or eliminated. In each 
case we asked one simple question: would this program 
justify an increase in taxes in order to pay for it? 

The rural water and sewer program, which was 
launched eight years ago to assist rural communities in 
constructing water and sewer lines, failed that test. It 
forced the Federal taxpayer to pay for services that should 
be locally financed, and it did so in a most uneven and 
questionable way. We therefore terminated it on Janu- 
ary 1, 1973, as part of our determined effort to hold 
down taxes and combat inflation. 

Now the Congress seeks to revive the program. This is 
a disservice to the taxpayers of this country which I am 
not prepared to accept. 

For many years, local communities have proudly 
financed and built their own water and sewer facilities. 
They have recognized that these services are primarily 
local in nature and should be primarily a local responsi- 
bility—just as local communities pay for their own 
garbage services and fire protection. 

Resurrection of the rural water and sewer program 
would serve only to undercut that tradition, shoving aside 
local authorities for the increasingly powerful Federal 
Government. 

This program also enlarges the Federal responsibility 
in a particularly ineffective and insidious way. Experi- 
ence has shown that water and sewer grants have been 
distributed in a totally scattershot fashion. Many rural 
communities, although qualified under the program, have 
built their own water and sewage systems without waiting 
for Federal help. They need no incentive from Washing- 
ton. Yet, in other cases, the water and sewer grants 
actually delay construction, as communities which would 
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ordinarily finance the facilities on their own, choose in- 
stead to wait in line for Federal subsidies. The result has 
been a very uneven pattern of distribution. It should also 
come as no surprise that over time the program has 
attained a distinct flavor of porkbarrel. 

Moreover, by singling out a relatively small group of 
people to receive Federal grants to help build their private 
water and sewer lines, this program forces the majority of 
taxpayers, in effect, to pay double taxes: once to build 
their own facilities and then again to build the sewers 
in someone else’s backyard. This double taxation leads 
to little national good and deserves to be stopped, espe- 
cially at a time when we are earnestly seeking to hold 
the line on Federal spending. 

In view of the many defects in this program, I am 
convinced that it should no longer be inflicted on the 
American taxpayer. Congressional restoration of water 
and sewer grants at the appropriated level of H.R. 3298 
would increase Federal spending by at least $300 million 
during fiscal years 1973-1975. This would represent a 
dangerous crack in the fiscal dam that this Administra- 
tion has constructed to hold back a further flood of 
inflation or higher taxes, or both. 

A grave constitutional question is also raised by H.R. 
3298, which purports to mandate the spending of the full 
amount appropriated by the Congress. The Attorney 
General has advised me that such a mandate conflicts 
with the allocation of executive power to the President 
made by Article II of the Constitution. Thus, H.R. 
3298 is objectionable not only in its practical and eco- 
nomic aspects, but on basic legal grounds as well. 

In reconsidering this bill, the Congress should bear in 
mind that my fiscal year 1974 budget already provides 
$345 million in Rural Development Act loan funds for 
water supply systems in rural areas which will help local 
communities borrow at favorable interest rates. In addi- 
tion, the Environmental Protection Agency will be pro- 
viding grants of $5 billion in fiscal years 1973 and 1974 
for waste disposal facilities across the country. These 
grants will be awarded in accordance with State- 
established needs, and may be used in rural areas for 
high priority projects. 

I recognize that despite these programs, some rural 
communities in need of sewer assistance may still have 
financing difficulties because of their inability to borrow 
at reasonable rates. Fortunately, a solution to this 
problem exists. 

If my veto of this bill is sustained, I will use my au- 
thority under the Rural Development Act to provide 
qualified rural communities with loans not only for water 
facilities but also for the development of sewage facilities. 
These loans for sewer services will be available in fiscal 
years 1973 and 1974. This step—taken at a fraction of 
the cost to the taxpayer required by H.R. 3298—will 
permit qualified small communities to compete for credit 
on reasonable terms. 


Taken in conjunction with other measures already 
planned, this loan provision should provide sufficient 
Federal support to those communities which critically 
need water and sewage systems without shattering the 
limits of sound fiscal policy. I therefore urge all thought- 
ful, responsible Members of the Congress to join with me 
in preventing this costly, unwise and probably unconstitu- 
tional measure from becoming law. 

In upholding my veto of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act earlier this week, the Congress demonstrated that it 
can set aside partisan political considerations in the in- 
terest of America’s economic well-being. I urge the Mem- 
bers of the Congress to hold to that same resolve in 
reconsidering this second piece of inflationary, budget- 
breaking legislation. 

Together, we can hold down taxes and inflation for all 
of the American people. Together, we can also create a 
climate in which local and State governments will have 
both the incentive and the means to meet their legitimate 
responsibilities without undue interference from Wash- 
ington and without a proliferation of costly and unneces- 
sary Federal programs such as the one which H.R. 3298 
would re-establish. 

RicHARD NIxON 
The White House, 
April 5, 1973. 


NOTE: The text of the message was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


Announcement of Intention to Nominate Thomas R. 
Bomar To Be a Member and Chairman of the 
Board. April 5, 1973 . 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Thomas R. Bomar, of Potomac, Md., to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 30, 1974. The Pres- 
ident also announced that upon his confirmation by the 
Senate, he would designate Mr. Bomar Chairman of the 
Board. 


Both as member and Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Mr. Bomar succeeds Preston Martin 
who held the position from March 15, 1969, until De- 
cember 1, 1972. Carl O. Kamp, Jr., a member of the 
FHLBB, has been Acting Chairman since December 2, 
1972. 


Mr. Bomar has been Executive Vice President of the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation since Septem- 
ber 1, 1970. The FHLMC was created by the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970 to establish and maintain a 
market in residential mortgages. The FHLMC is owned 
by the 12 Federal Home Loan Banks. 
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From April to September 1970, Mr. Bomar was a part- 
ner in the Encino, Calif., real estate consulting firm of 
Armur Associates. He was vice president of the Larwin 
Group, Inc., a real estate development and financial firm 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., from 1967 to 1970. From 1961 
to 1967, he was with the Security Pacific National Bank 
in Los Angeles, Calif., where. he was assistant vice presi- 
dent and commercial and real estate lending officer. 

He was born in Sherman, Tex., on July 16, 1937. Mr. 
Bomar attended Glendale College and received his B.S. 
from California State University at Northridge in 1960 
and his M.B.A. from the University of California at Los 
Angeles in 1961. 

Mr. Bomar is married and has two children. The 
Bomars reside in Potomac, Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Boards of Visitors to the 
Service Academies 


Announcement of Appointment of Six Members 


of the Boards of Visitors. April 5, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
six persons to be members of the Boards of Visitors to the 
Service Academies, for terms expiring December 30, 1975. 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force Academy 
Bric. Gen. Rosert F. McDermott (USAF, Ret.), of San Antonio, 
Tex., president, United Services Automobile Association, and 
permanent dean of faculty, U.S. Air Force Academy. He suc- 
ceeds Kenneth Dahlberg, whose term has expired. 

Cuurcuitt T. Wituiams, of Oelwein, Iowa, president, Oelwein 


State Bank. He succeeds James Reynolds, whose term has 
expired. 

Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval Academy 

Lr. Gen. Victor H. Krutax (USMC, Ret.), of San Diego, Calif., 
vice president, Copley News Service. He succeeds H. Ross Perot, 
whose term has expired. 

Ap. Harry D. Fett (USN, Ret.), of Honolulu, Hawaii, business 
consultant. He succeeds John McMullen, whose term has 
expired. 

Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military Academy 

Gen. Ler J. Sverprup (USA, Ret.), of St. Louis, Mo., senior part- 
ner, Sverdrup & Parcel, and president, Sverdrup & Parcel Over- 
seas, Inc. General Sverdrup is being reappointed. 


May. Gen. Georce Otmstep (USAR, Ret.), of Arlington, Va., 
chairman and president, International Bank of Washington. He 
succeeds Louis Vincenti, whose term has expired. 

The purpose of the boards is to inquire into the morale 
and discipline, the curriculum, instruction, physical 
equipment, fiscal affairs, academic methods, and any 
other matters relating to the Academies which they choose 
to consider. All three boards consist of six members serving 
terms of 3 years. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 


Statement by the President on His Intention To 
Withdraw the Nomination of L. Patrick Gray III, 
at Mr. Gray’s Request. April 5, 1973 


Pat Gray is an able, honest, and dedicated American. 

Because I asked my counsel, John Dean, to conduct 
a thorough investigation of alleged involvement in the 
Watergate episode, Director Gray was asked to make FBI 
reports available to Mr. Dean. His compliance with this 
completely proper and necessary request exposed Mr. 
Gray to totally unfair innuendo and suspicion, and 
thereby seriously tarnished his fine record as Acting Direc- 
tor and promising future at the Bureau. 

In view of the action of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee today, it is obvious that Mr. Gray’s nomination will 
not be confirmed by the Senate. Mr. Gray has asked that 
I withdraw his nomination. In fairness to Mr. Gray, and 
out of my overriding concern for the effective conduct 
of the vitally important business of the FBI, I have re- 
gretfully agreed to withdraw Mr. Gray’s nomination. 

I have asked Mr. Gray to remain Acting Director until 
a new nominee is confirmed. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 31 

The President and Mrs. Nixon attended the wedding of 
Cheri Fisher and Richard Ryan in Van Nuys, Calif. 
Mr. Ryan is Mrs. Nixon’s nephew. 

The President today accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of Vice Adm. John M. Lee as Assistant Director of 
the United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, effective April 1, 1973. 

April 2 

The President and Mrs. Nixon hosted a dinner at their 
residence in San Clemente for South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu and Mrs. Thieu. 
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April 3 

President Nguyen Van Thieu hosted a luncheon at 
President Nixon’s residence in San Clemente. 

April 4 

Chancellor Willy Brandt and Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel of the Federal Republic of Germany have ac- 
cepted President Nixon’s invitation to visit Washington 
May 1 and 2. 

The President today accepted, with regret and with 
deep gratitude for his contributions to the economic well- 
being of the Nation, the resignation of Thomas Hal 
Clarke as a member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

The President today announced the appointment of 


Mary Beggs, of Potomac, Md., as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 
April 5 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton met 
with the President at the Western White House to dis- 
cuss the Trans-Alaska pipeline and legislation currently 
before the Congress which would authorize the Secretary 
to issue permits relating to the construction of the pipeline. 

The President today accepted, with regret and with 
special appreciation for his contributions to the Nation’s 
foreign policy, the resignation of J. William Midden- 
dorf II as United States Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in California at the cutoff time of 
this issue. Releases issued there but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be printed next week. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 30, 1973 
H.R. 4278 Public Law 93-13 


been included in the issue. 


Released March 31, 1973 


Fact sheet: Presidential Medal of Freedom 
Presidential Medal of Freedom citation: John 
Ford 


Released April 5, 1973 

Fact sheet: Trans-Alaska vs. Trans-Canada 
pipeline 

News briefing: on the Trans-Alaska pipe- 
line—by Rogers C. B. Morton, Secretary of 
the Interior 

Fact sheet: water and sewer grant program 

News briefing: on the President’s veto of the 
rural water and sewer grant bill—by Roy 
Ash, Director, Office of Management and 
Budget 


An act to amend the National School Lunch 
Act to assure that Federal financial as- 
sistance to the child nutrition programs 
is maintained at the level budgeted for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. 

Public Law 93-12 
An act to promote the separation of con- 
stitutional powers by suspending the ef- 
fectiveness of the Rules of Evidence for 
United States Courts and Magistrates, the 
Amendments to the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, and the Amendments to the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the Chief Justice 
on February 5, 1973, until approved by 
Act of Congress. 








Cumulative Index to Prior Issues 
First Quarter 


Note: The final index to documents appearing in Issues 
Nos. 1-13 of this volume is being printed separately and 
distributed with this issue. 


The second quarter index will begin with next week’s 
issue, and will be printed at the back of the issue as has 
been customary. 
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ments. It contains transcripts of the President’s news conferences, mes- 
sages to Congress, public speeches, remarks and statements, and other 
Presidential material released by the White House. 
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